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BRIEF MEDITATIONS ON THE CHURCH YEAR 
EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


You have received the spirit of adoption of sons (epistle). 

UR parish church is “house of God,” ‘“‘temple of 

God,”’ “city of God.’’ The altar in our church is 

the “holy mountain” on which heaven and earth 

embrace each other. The font in our church is the 

“immaculate womb”’ of Christ’s bride, our Mother, 

out of which we were born to a new life, everlasting life, Christ- 

life. O blessed baptismal day, first day of God’s mercy, “‘introit’’ 

into the family of God! Alleluia! ““We have received Thy mercy, 
O God, in the midst of Thy temple’ (introit). 

Here at the font we became Christophers (Christ-carriers), 
Christ-branches, Whristlings, God’s children. Here “‘we received 
the spirit of adoption of sons, whereby we cry: Abba (Father).”’ 
Here we became “‘the sons of God, and if sons, heirs also; heirs 
indeed of God, and joint heirs with Christ’’ (epistle). Thanks 
be to God! ‘Great is the Lord, and exceedingly to be praised, 
in the city of God. in His holy mountain” (gradual). 

What the mercy of God began in the valley of the font is per- 
fected on the mountain of the altar. On this mountain we “‘offer 
to God the gifts of His bounty which, by the power of His 
grace, will sanctify our lives in this world and bring us to the 
joys of eternity” (cf. secret). On this mountain ‘‘we taste and see 
that the Lord is sweet’’ (communion). On this mountain we ex- 
perience the eucharistic mercy of God, Jesus our life, through 
whom we grow from spiritual infancy to the full measure of 
God’s adopted sons. 

Stop and think, you holy member of God’s household, what 
great things the Lord has done and is doing for you in the midst 
of His temple. Here the “Rich Man” is continuously enriching 
you, His “‘steward.’’ For what you are, you are by the mercy of 
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God, a recipient and steward of the manifold riches of God. Don’t 
waste God’s goods. If by the mercy of God you have received the 
Spirit, don’t become a debtor tc the flesh. ‘‘For if you live accord- 
ing to the flesh, you shall die, but if by the Spirit you mortify the 
deeds of the flesh, you shall live.’’ Flesh and death, Spirit and life! 
Choose wisely! 

Do not imitate the unjust steward’s duplicity and injustice, but 
do follow his zeal and prudence. Remember the dignity you pos- 


sess through God’s mercy! God's adopted sons, God’s heirs and | 


joint heirs with Christ His Son may not think and do what the 
modern pagan world is thinking and doing. This apostate age is 
not led by the Spirit of God. It is led by the spirit of pride and 
immorality. ‘Grant to us, O Lord, we beseech Thee, the spirit to 
think and do what is right; that we, who cannot exist without 
Thee, may be able to live according to Thee’ (collect). 

Go up to God’s mountain today and offer your gift, and in it 
offer yourself with deep humility. For ‘Thou wilt save the 
humble people, O Lord, and wilt bring down the eyes of the 
proud. For who is God but Thou, O Lord?”’ (offertory). 

By the mercy of God I am God’s son, God’s heir and joint heir 
with Christ. That fact must guide my thoughts and actions today 
and throughout the week. Then I shall this evening—and at the 
end of this week—be able to give to God a satisfactory ‘‘account 
of my stewardship.” 


NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Deliver me from my enemies, O my God, and defend 
. me from them that rise up against me (gradual). 


How faithful are we in reality to the grace of our God, we 
who have “‘renounced satan, his pomps and his works’? Must we 
not in deep sorrow confess that all too often we have turned the 
“house of God,” our consecrated Christian body and soul, into 
“ta den of thieves’’ (gospel) ? Mea culpa, mea maxima culpa! 

Sometimes we wonder how the Israelites; whom God with a 
mighty arm led out of Egypt, whom He guided and fed with a 
Father's love, could have been so ungrateful as to forget the mer- 
cies of ‘their helper and protector’ (introit). How was it possible 
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MEDITATIONS 


for them to sit down to eat and drink, dance and play, commit 
fornication and murmur, unmindful of and unconcerned about 
the grace, the mercy and the will of their Lord? 

“Now all these things happened to them in figure,’’ says the 
Apostle; ‘and they are written for our correction . . . where- 
fore he that thinketh himself to stand, let him take heed lest he 
fall.’” Let him take heed! A serious warning! No one who realizes 
the deep footprints which original sin left on our soul, no one 
who is aware of the unsteadiness of the human heart which, like 
a pendulum, swings so readily from good to evil, no one who is 
convinced that “‘enemies are constantly casting a trench about us 
to beat us flat to the ground,”’ will ever boast: ‘‘It can not happen 
to me.’” Let us take heed, lest we perish by the serpent of hell, lest 
we be corrupted by this pagan world whose godlessness is more 
deep-rooted than that of paganism of old. “‘Jesus seeing the city 
wept over it saying: If thou also hadst known, and that in this 
day, the things that are to thy peace; but now they are hidden 
from thy eyes’ (gospel). “Save me, O God, by Thy name” 
(introit). Yes, save me from all blindness, pride and stubbornness; 
save me, Thou who art faithful, Thou who wilt not suffer me to 
be tempted above that which I am able, but wilt make also with 
temptation issue, that I may be able to bear it (cf. epistle) . 

‘However, good Mother Church does not only sound today a 
word of warning, she also gives us this most hopeful assurance: 
“He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood abideth in Me 
and I in him, saith the Lord.’’ But the Lord’s holy body and 
blood must be received into a heart free from “‘buyers and sellers.”’ 
For only a heart that is truly God’s “house and a house of prayer,” 
a heart filled with faith, chastity and charity, will live in Christ, 
as the branch lives in the vine. So saith the Lord! 

The more fervently we approach Jesus, our saving Victim, the 
more securely will our entire being be anchored in Him whose 
“justices are right, rejoicing our hearts, and whose judgments are 
sweeter than honey and the honey-comb” (offertory). In fact, 
“as often as this saving Victim is offered up, so often is the “work 
of our redemption’ made present’’ (secret). And by the celebra- 
tion of “the work of our redemption” and the reception of the 
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saving Victim we become strong in our victorious Christ who will Vir 
deliver us and defend us from them that rise up against us. . 
Lord, grant that I may treasure the “things that are to my % wae 
peace.” e 
eve 
DEDICATION OF THE CHURCH OF “OUR LADY OF Ff and 
THE SNOW” 
Today is the feast of the dedication of the patriarchal basilica “‘St. 
Mary Major,” house of God and house of the Mother of God, the church 
within whose sacred walls we celebrate the highest feasts of the year: 
the birth of our Lord Jesus Christ of the Virgin Mother, and the resur- om 
rection from the dead of Mary’s victorious Son. On all the Ember Wed- not 
nesdays throughout the year Mother Church leads her candidates for the for 
priesthood into this house of Mary, in order that the Mother of the eternal mai 
Highpriest and of all His priests may bless these future “ministers of () a. 
Christ and dispensers of the mysteries of God.” On the opening day of _ 
her liturgical year Mother Church gathers here in spirit her hundreds of ome 
millions of children and presents them to the alma Redemptoris Mater, ~ ( 
the loving Mother of the Redeemer. Where could the Church’s New Year’s | eith 
message affect us more than in this sanctuary of Mary, who is the “glory tha 
of Jerusalem, the joy of-Israel and the honor of our’ people”? “Vias tuas | hi 
demonstra mihi.” Who walked the paths of God more faithfully than the a 
Father’s most beautiful daughter? “Induimini Dominum  Jesum \ 
Christum.” Who put on the Lord Jesus Christ more perfectly than the van 
Son’s purest Mother? “E# terra nostra dabit fructum suum.” What more Wh 
precious fruit did our earth ever yield than the Fruit which ripened in |} pys 
the womb of the virginal Bride of the Holy Ghost? b On 


“O Holy Mary, help the wretched, assist the faint-hearted, comfort al 
the sorrowing, pray for the people, mediate for the clergy, intercede for 


all women vowed to God, and let all experience thy help who celebrate doi 
thy holy feast” (Magnificat antiphon). abo 

This “holy feast” of the Dedication of St. Mary Major has a touch of : to 1 
universality. Orient, Occident and America have contributed to it. The tol 
Orient, by the teaching of Ephesus which proclaimed Mary truly Mother [J . 
of God, “Theotokos”—in commemoration of which this famous basilica ff ’ 
was erected. The Occident, by hewing with filial love the stones for this “ 


glorious edifice built on the spot designated by the miraculous snow-fall. 
America, by furnishing the gold dug out of the bowels of its virgin and 
soil, the first gold sent to Europe, to embellish the ceiling of the Virgin’s (cf. 
temple. Glorious Virgin Mother, spread out thy maternal mantle of love the 
over East and West. Bring back our dissident brethren of the Orient to ee 
unity with the Apostolic See. Watch over thine America, O Immaculate 
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MEDITATIONS 


Virgin; permit not thy children in Western lands to depart from the 
“shepherd of the lambs and sheep.” Lead back those that have gone 
astray, the erring sheep, to Jesus, Shepherd and Bishop of their souls. 
“Monstra te esse matrem”! 

“Through Thy mercy, O Lord, and by the intercession of blessed Mary 
ever Virgin, may our oblation (this morning) secure for us prosperity 
and peace both now and forever” (secret). 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
: He that humbleth himself shall be exalted (gospel). 

In the temple of almost every human soul stand two men: the 
smug pharisce and the ascetic publican. The one asking God for 
nothing, praising himself, the other forgetting himself, asking God 
for mercy. The one standing proudly to the fore, the other re- 
maining at a distance with head bowed in humility. The one a 
master of external religious respectability, the other a pattern of 
sincere humility. 

One of these two will eventually conquer our soul and lead it 
either into humiliation or unto exaltation, “because every one 
that exalteth himself shall be humbled, and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted’’ (gospel). 

Why do we so often permit the pharisee to carry on his silly 
vanity in the temple of our soul, the ‘temple of the Holy Spirit’’? 
What business has he there? Surely, he is not “‘about my Father's 
business.”’ Really, what have we that we may truly call our own? 
On earth: our sins. In heaven: the five wounds we inflicted on our 
holy Lord. All else is God’s work. What is good in us is God's 
doing, only the evil is our own. Hence we have nothing to boast 
about, but very much to lament and confess. “Lord, be merciful 
to me a sinner.’’ Remember, every step on the ladder that leads 
to heaven is marked with the word “humility.” 

The manifestations of the Spirit are given to every man unto 
profit, for exaltation; not unto loss, for humiliation. Whatever 
we are, whatever we have, whatever we do—all these things one 
and the same Spirit worketh, dividing to every one as He wills 
(cf. epistle). One of the greatest hindrances to the spiritual life is 
the sin of pride by which we turn the “Thy kingdom come”’ inte 
a “my kingdom come.’’ And how cleverly this pharisee plays his 
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part, appearing like a wolf in sheep’s clothing, posing as one 
thankful to God, a hypocrite covered with the mantle of humility, 
spoiling everything. 

Today’s gradual tells us what to do. ‘A hymn becometh Thee 
(not me) in Sion, and a vow shall be paid to Thee (not me) in 
Jerusalem.’’ The Church is in need not of men earth-bound in 
self-complacency, but of those who like eagles soar on high to God. 
“To Thee, O Lord, have I lifted up my soul; in Thee, O my God, 
I put my trust, let me not be ashamed; neither let my enemies laugh 
at me, for none of them that wait on Thee shall be confounded” 
(offertory). Men of humility she needs, great men, who, because 
of their humility, will be exalted and will draw others up with 
themselves. 

We are going up today to the temple to pray, “to sing a hymn 
and pay a vow,” to celebrate the Lord’s Sacrifice, to place all w’ 
are and all we have on God's altar, to offer ourselves in union 
with Him who humbled Himself even to the death of the Cross. 
But we must do it all in the humility of the publican. ‘I say to 
you, this man went down to his house justified rather than the 
other.”” Lord, I cry to Thee: Keep me truly humble, for ‘‘he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted,’’ for he shall share in the 
splendor of the exalted Christ. 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
He hath done all things well (gospel). 
The prayers and readings which adorn today’s eucharistic Sac- 
rifice give us great consolation and encouragement. No matter how 
seriously and how frequently we have been deaf and dumb to 
God's inspiration and grace, ‘He makes both the deaf to hear and 
the dumb to speak’’—if only we turn to Him as did that unfor- 
tunate man from the “Ten-Cities district’’ who was deprived of 
both speech and hearing. ‘“Ephpheta, be thou opened! and im- 
mediately his ears were opened, and the string of his tongue was 
loosed, and he spoke right.” 
Our holy Lord became man, died and rose to heal us from 
spiritual deafness and dumbness; “‘to heal us of all blindness of 
heart. to sunder all the snares of the enemy in which we have been 
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MEDITATIONS 


entangled, and to open to us the gate of His Father’s love’’ (cf. 
rite of baptism). The crucified and risen Lord is the salvation, life 
and peace of the world. That is the gospel which Paul preached 
to the gentiles, that is the gospel which for nineteen hundred years 
the Church delivered to generation after generation, ‘‘which also 
we have received, and wherein we stand, by which also we are 
saved” (cf. epistle). The grace of the crucified and risen Lord is 
able to turn a thief into a saint, a Saul into a Paul, an apostate 
into an apostle, a deaf and dumb man into a right-speaking dis- 
ciple that will gratefully publish the mercy of Jesus: “He hath 
done all things well, He hath made both the deaf to hear and ythe 
dumb to speak.” 

But Christ’s grace in us must not “be void.’’ Humbly as well as 
cheerfully we must cooperate with it as did the great Apostle, the 
man “‘born out of due time,’’ who called himself the “least of the 
apostles,’’ who considered himself “unworthy to be called an 
apostle” because he had persecuted the Church of God, but who 
became a giant in the spiritual life and a carrier of the glad tid- 
ings of redemption even to the uttermost parts of the world, sim- 
ply because the grace of Christ in him had not been void. “In 
God hath my heart confided, and I have been helped; and my 
flesh hath flourished again, and with my will I will give praise to 
Him. Unto Thee I cry, O Lord: O my God, be not Thou silent, 
depart not from me’’ (gradual). 

The more wholeheartedly we cooperate with Christ’s grace, the 
more intimately we enter into His spirit and intentions, the more 
conformed we shall become to our divine Head—tiving facsimiles 
of Christ, other Christs. Great things will again be done on our 
altar today. “God in His holy place (the altar), God who maketh 
men of one mind to dwell together in a house; He shall give 
power and strength to His people’ (introit). Power and strength 
to His peopic! God’s grace to His children! He will increase the 
divine life He gave in baptism, deepen also our moral life that will 
enable us to make the bumility, the purity, the obedience and the 
meekness of Christ ever more our own. 

Let us today maks the gifts of bread and wine represent our 
readiness to cooperate always as perfectly as possible with the 
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grace of God, with that power and strength which God gives to 
His people. Then “‘thy barns shall be filled with abundance, and 
thy presses shall run over with wine’ (communion), and we 
shall leave the house of God with the joyful conviction: ‘‘He hath 
done all things well. He hath made both the deaf to hear and the 
dumb to speak.” 


THE VIGIL OF THE ASSUMPTION 


Today’s vigil prepares us for the greatest feast of our most holy 
Mother, the solemnity of her holy death, her wonderful assumption into 
heaven and her glorious coronation by the most holy Trinity. 

Surely, if tomorrow we desire to ascend in spirit into heaven, we must 
today free our hearts from the things of earth. To strive for that is the 
purpose of this holy vigil. 

As God Himself made the virginal womb of Mary a royal dwelling 
(collect), so He will help us cleanse our souls today for tomorrow’s 
sacred day, making our hearts worthy receptacles of those divine gifts 
which His mercy has in store for us. 

Let us prepare today our flowers and herbs, the material and the 
spiritual ones. The material flowers and herbs will be blessed tomorrow in 
honor of Mary, God’s most fragrant flower. We, will preserve these 
blessed flowers and herbs with reverence and use them for a protection 
against the dangers which surround our home and hearts. 

But we must also prepare our spiritual flowers and herbs, the flowers 
of chastity and humility; the herbs of contrition for all those transgres- 
sions by which we departed from the spirit of our Mother and walked on 
a path that was not the path of justice. 

“Be it done unto me according to Thy word.” That must be our 
motto today. A generous surrender, an unreserved oblation to God, in 
the spirit of our glorious Mother, thus “running after the odor of her 
ointments” (anthem). 

With the blessing of God upon us let us make this a holy vigil, ‘‘so 
that we who are looking forward to the festival of the holy Mother of 
God may by the help of her intercession rise up from our sins” (post- 
communion). 

What vigil-penance will you perform today? 


‘THE ASSUMPTION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


Today the Virgin Mary ascended into heaven; rejoice, for 
she reigns with Christ for ever (Magnificat antiphon). 


In the Incarnation Mary gave to God His body on earth. Today 
God lifts up her body to heaven. “Gaudeamus, let us all rejoice 
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MEDITATIONS 


in the Lord, celebrating the festive day in honor of the blessed 
Virgin Mary, for whose Assumption the angels rejoice and give 
praise to the Son of God” (introit). 

It was fitting that the King of heaven, who greatly desired 
Mary's beauty, should raise up also her body, that holy “‘taber- 
nacle in which rested the Creator of all things’’ (cf. epistle). 
“How should she fall a prey to death who had wholly conse- 
crated herself to God? How should corruption attack that body 
into which Life was received? For her was prepared a straight, 
smooth, and easy way to heaven. For, if Christ the Life and 
Truth says: Where I am, there also shall my servant be; how 
much more shall not His Mother be with Him?’ (2nd nocturn). 

Today’s eucharistic solemnity gives us a new measure of 
salvation and prepares us for a greater share in that glory which 
the most Blessed Trinity conferred today on our queenly Mother 
—provided our souls be free from sins and unholy entangle- 
ments. How important this is we can learn from the collect: 
“Forgive, we beseech Thee, O Lord, the sins of Thy servants; 
and may we, who are unable to please Thee by our deeds, be 
saved by the intercession of the Mother of Thy Son, our Lord.”’ 

Before today’s principai Mass the Church blesses herbs and 
fruits so that “‘besides the natural power which they possess 
through God they may also receive the grace of this renewed 
blessing’ (ritual). Very appropriate is this blessing of flowers, 
herbs and new fruits in honor of her who is the exalted cedar 
of Libanus, the cypress tree of mount Sion, the palm tree of 
Cades, the rose-plant of Jericho, the fair olive tree by the waters 
(epistle) . 

May the “stem from the root of Jesse,’’ Mary, whom God has 
lifted up this day to the highest heavens intercede for us, and 
after this exile show unto us the “‘blessed Fruit of her womb, 
Jesus,” in whom we rejoice and whose praises we sing together 
with the angels on this glorious solemnity of Mary’s death, as- 
sumption, coronation and proclamation as Queen of heaven and 
earth. 

Today the Virgin Mary ascended into heaven: rejoice, for she 
reigns with Christ for ever, alleluia! 
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TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Incline unto my aid, O God (introit). 

Priest and levite passed by. The old Testament was not able to 
heal and restore the ‘‘man’’ whom hellish robbers had stripped, 
wounded and left behind half-dead. Yes, half-dead! The natural 
life they left him keep, the other and better half they stole from 
him. 

Image and likeness of God, what has become of you? Your 
enemies stripped you of the glory of immortality and tore from 
you the garment of innocence. ‘‘Incline unto my aid, O God; O 
Lord make haste to help me” (introit). Poor man, rejoice! Your 
helper is at hand. “A certain Samaritan,” being on His journey 
from the Father into the world, and from the world back to the 
Father, seeing the unfortunate creature, is moved with compas- 
sion. At the Cross-road of His journey He raises him up, and, 
from the depths of His merciful Heart, pours the healing oil of 
His blood and the gladdening wine of His peace into his many 
wounds. ‘‘Let my enemies be confounded and blush for shame, 
who desire evils to me.’ (introit). 

Then He takes him over to the “‘inn’’ of His Church at His 
own expense. ‘“Take care of him and whatever thou shalt spend 
over and above, I at my return will repay thee.’’ At His expense! 
Health and restoration can come only from the Savior “in whom 
is our salvation, life and resurrection” (Gal. 6:15). 

But was not the ministration graven with letters on stones 
glorious? Yes, even so glorious that ‘‘the children of Israel could 
not- steadfastly behold the face of Moses for the glory of his 
countenance” (epistle). Priest and levite possessed great powers, 
but, compared to the life-imparting and life-restoring powers of 
the Good Samaritan, they were but shadows, shadows of the 
Light. Priest and levite came, saw and passed by; but not so the 
Good Samaritan. He brought the oil of recovery, the wine of 
strength, the medicine of life. “I will bless the Lord at all times; 
His praise shall ever be in my mouth” (gradual). 

“‘As the Father sent Me, I send you.’’ He gave the “‘oil that 
makes the face cheerful, and the wine that cheers the heart of man” 
(communion) to His Church, His dispensary. For nineteen cen- 
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MEDITATIONS 


turies she has poured Christ’s oil and wine into the souls of man- 
kind: at the font, in the confessional, in the pulpit, at the sick- 
bed, but especially at the altar. ““Go, and do in like manner’’! 
Lovingly and conscientiously she went forth and did “‘in like 
manner,” she who is His extension, His continuation and com- 
pletion, the Body of the Savior and Good Samaritan. 

Through His Church the Good Samaritan will today again 
pour into our wounded souls His oil and wine, His flesh and 
blood, His love and peace. ‘‘Grant, O Lord, that Thy faithful 
people may render Thee true and laudable service’ (collect). Yes, 
let us take an active part in the eucharistic solemnity, the great 
work of restoration, the great outpouring of the Good Samari- 
tan’s healing oil and gladdening wine. “Incline unto my aid, O 


God.” 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
He fell on his face before His feet, giving thanks (gospel). 

“The best means of preserving benefits is the remembrance of 
them and gratitude for them, and nothing is more acceptable to 
God than a grateful soul; for, while He daily heaps innumerable 
benefits upon us, He asks nothing for them but that we thank 
Him” (St. John Chrysostom). Many there are who lift up their 
voice and cry out: “‘Jesus, Master, have mercy on us.’’ But there 
are not so many who will come back, and fall on their face be- 
fore His feet to give thanks to Him. ‘““Where are the nine?” 

Although our Lord bore thousands of injuries in silence, He 
would not permit this ingratitude to pass without remonstrance. 
“Where are the nine?’’ Heaven and earth resent ingratitude. The 
stench of hell surrounds ingratitude. 

A branch of the Vine ought never fail against the virtue of 
gratitude. “Brethren, let this mind be in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus’’ (Phil. 2:5), who ever ‘‘lifted up His eyes to heaven, 
unto God His almighty Father, giving thanks to Him.” And yet, 
there are many, many ungrateful Christ-branches. Someone said: 
“Gratitude is a beautiful but rare flower on earth.” 

This morning we shall meet our Savior in a ‘‘certain town,” 
in our church, to thank Him (in Greek: eucharistein) for ‘‘the 
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innumerable gifts which He daily heaps upon us.’’ The holy Sac- 
rifice is our great Thanksgiving to Him, and with Him to the 
Father, for innumerable temporal and spiritual blessings He has 
showered upon us, especially for having cleansed us at the font 
and in the confessional from the pestilential leprosy of original 
and actual sin. The Law ‘‘which was made after four hundred 
and thirty years’ could not cleanse nor give life (cf. epistle). Only 
the Mediator, Jesus Christ, could say: ‘‘Arise, go thy way, for 
thy faith hath made thee whole.” 

“Lord, Thou hast been our refuge from generation unto gen- 
eration” (gradual). Our sole refuge! In Him therefore we must 
put our faith. In Him we must hope. Him we must love with 
our whole mind and heart. ‘‘Almighty and everlasting God, 
grant unto us an increase of faith, hope and charity: and that 
we may obtain what Thou dost promise, make us love that which 
Thou dost command”’ (collect). 

And what does He command? “Do this in remembrance of 
Me.” “Do” the Eucharist, the great Thanksgiving! ‘‘It is truly 
meeet and just, right and availing unto salvation, that we should 
at all times and in all places give thanks unto Thee . . . through 
Christ our Lord.’’ And as we stand before His altar this morn- 
ing to give thanks to Him and with Him, He will cleanse us 
anew from leprosy, and will ‘give us Bread from heaven, having 
in it all that is delicious, and the sweetness of every taste’ (com- 
munion) : the Bread which is the ‘‘mystery of faith,’’ the ‘‘hope of 
immortality,’’ the ‘‘bond of charity,’’ the Bread of health and life. 

“And one of them, when he saw that he was made clean, went 
back, with a loud voice glorifying God, and he fell on his face 
before His feet, giving thanks.” 


THE BEHEADING OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 


O Lord, Thou hast set on his head a 

crown of precious stones (communion). 

Before the sword of the executioner could cut off the head of the 

Baptist, God had already placed upon it a crown of precious stones, the 
triple crown of prophet, martyr and virgin. 

The world condemned John, God exalted him. He was the man sent by 

God; he was the greatest among those born of woman; he was the prophet 
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MEDITATIONS 


of the Most High; he was the lion in the wilderness crying the message 
of penance; he was ‘the courageous preacher of truth. “I spoke of Thy 
testimonies before kings, and I was not ashamed” (introit). He was the 
loyal, fearless precursor of Christ. He was true to his mission: “Gird up 
thy loins, and arise, and speak to Juda (Herod) all that I command 
thee. Be not afraid in their presence; for I will make thee not to fear 
their countenance. . . . . And they shall fight against thee and shall 
not prevail; for I am with thee, saith the Lord, to deliver thee” (epistle). 
Iniquity could not endure the truth; the ungodly could no longer listen 
to the voice of the godly. Therefore this man must be silenced, silenced 
forever. But the voice of God can not be silenced, not even by a king. 

“May the festival of St. John the Baptist,” the Church prays in the 
postcommunion, “bring us grace both to venerate what is signified by 
the glorious sacrament which we have received, and, what is more, to 
rejoice at what it accomplishes in us.” But what is signified by this 
glorious sacrament? Is it not the sacrificial death of the Lamb of God 
predicted by John? And as we celebrate it, is there not upon the altar the 
fortitude and fearlessness, the testimony, the truth and martyr-spirit of 
the Lord’s blessed precursor? Where the Vine is, there is also the branch, 
the noble branch whose glory Christ Himself had proclaimed. And what 
does this glorious sacrament desire to achieve within us? It wants to 
impart to us the spirit of John, so that Ais fortitude be our fortitude, bis 
love of truth our love, bis consecration to duty our consecration, his 
loyalty to Christ our loyalty to our Savior, even unto death. May this 
be the fruit of this blessed feast. Then God will “set also upon our head 
the crown of precious stones.” 

MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 























LIGHT 


OD ALMIGHTY said: ‘‘Be light made!”’ and thus He 

created the most beautiful and gladdening image of 

His own absolutely immaterial and spiritual nature. 

Without this created light in its various forms the 

whole world would have remained “void and empty,” 

shapeless and gloomy as a grave. But now it is not only magnifi- 

cent to look upon but at the same time serves in a mysterious way 
as a reflection of its divine Creator.’ 


It is not surprising, therefore, that almost all religions, pagan 
and Jewish as well as Christian, make use of both natural and 
artificial light in order to symbolize God and all that belongs to 
Him in the world above. Many pagans, as for instance the Per- 
sians, even went so far as to consider light itself as a divinity. 
Quite logically, too, the eye, by the help of which we perceive the 
light, was always included in the religious symbolism which we 
are now considering. With this symbolism of light was connected, 
moreover, that of the various colors, especially that of white. Even 
in our own day we can find traces of the cult of light as it was 
practiced among the Roman soldiers. The black bull in the Span- 
ish arena originally represented physical and moral darkness, and 
the red cloth in the hand of the torero who is to kill the bull 
signified Mithras, the sun-god who conquered darkness and sin. 
To the Jews, God Almighty appeared in the midst of lightning 
and fire on Mount Sinai; our Lord Himself was transfigured before 
the apostles on Mount Thabor and His raiment became a radiant 
white. By a diréct divine order a candlestick was erected in the 
sanctuary of the holy tabernacle. On its seven branches oil lamps 
burned day and night. We Christians too make much use of light 
in our religious services, and in the Divine Office we speak often 
of God’s eyes and of our own. 


It will be useful therefore for us to consider the mystical rela- 
tions between God, light, and our eyes, in order that such words 





1Prudentius in his hymn of Wednesday Lauds tells us this in a poetic way: 
“Caligo terrae scinditur Percussa solis spiculo, Rebusque iam color redit Vultu 
nitentis sideris.” 
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LIGHT 


as lux, oculi Domini, or oculi nostri, when they occur in the Divine 
Office or at holy Mass, may truly illumine our minds and warm 
our hearts. The reader may perhaps remember that in an earlier 
article we said that lux was one of those great typical words whose 
comprehensive understanding helps us very much to make progress 
in the contemplative life. 

Let us begin with a consideration of our eyes and of the use we 
make of them in liturgical worship. Our Lord once said: “The 
lamp of thy body is thy eye’’ (Luke 11:34). No wonder there- 
fore that the liturgy takes care of that “‘lamp’’ as soon as a person 
is baptized. The priest who confers baptism signs the eyes of the 
catechumen, saying: “I make this sign (of the cross) on thine 
eyes in order that thou mayest see the splendor of God’’ (Ritual). 
Is it not remarkable that our bodily eyes are blessed in order that 
our soul’s eye may perceive the spiritual, divine light? We would 
perhaps expect that first our soul should be blessed, and our eyes 
indirectly thereby. But holy Church follows the example of Christ 
Himself who, when He wanted to give the divine light of faith to 
a blind man, began by curing the eyes of bis body. Thus in our 
sacraments, the spiritual graces are produced and conferred at the 
very moment and by the very fact that the external sign is applied 
to our bodies. The early Christians were wont to renew the bap- 
tismal sanctification of their eyes as often as they received holy 
Communion. Receiving the sacred Host in their open right hand, 
they touched their eyes with it and prayed: ‘‘Lord, make me see!” 
Catholic mothers even today make a small sign of the cross on 
the eyes of their children before letting them out to play, etc., lest 
they see evil and sinful things. Our eyes will be blessed for the 
last time when, in the hour of our death, the priest will anoint 
them and say: “‘By this holy anointing and His most pious mercy 
may the Lord pardon thee whatever sins of —_ thou hast com- 
mitted. Amen.” 

During the celebration of holy Mass the priest is directed more 
than once to lift up his eyes to heaven: e.g., at the offertory when 
with the words “Veni Sanctificator” he implores God to sanctify 
the eucharistic gifts. Since cast-down eyes are a sign of humility, 
St. Benedict demands of a good monk: “Let him always have his 
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eyes fixed on the ground, ever holding hiimself guilty of his sins” 
(Rule, ch. 7), and thus in a salutary way anticipate his final 
judgment. 

From what has been said it is evident that our eyes and their 
activity are of no little importance in our religious life. This may 
also be deduced from the fact that Christ Himself, who is in every 
respect our examplar, on certain occasions used His eyes in a way 
that indicated special significance. The evangelist John, for in- 
stance, tells us (in a passage used on the vigil of the feast of St. 
Andrew): “He (Andrew) found first his brother Simon and 
said to him: “We have found the Messias,’ and he led him to Jesus. 
But Jesus /ooking upon him, said: “Thou art Simon, the son of 
John; thou shalt be called Cephas’ (which interpreted is Peter)” 
(John 1:41f.). Like a revealing flash of lightning was this look 
that issued from the eyes and the will of Jesus: ‘““Thou shalt be 
called Cephas!’’ It was a look that determined what was to be, a 
look that determined the papacy for as long as history shall last. 
The Gospel continues: “Jesus saw Nathanael coming to Him, and 
said to him: ‘Behold a true Israelite in whom. there is no guile!’ 
Nathanael said to Him: ‘Whence knowest Thou me?’ Jesus ans- 
wered and said to him: ‘Before Philip called thee, when thou 
wast under a fig tree, I saw thee.’ Nathanael answered Him and 
said: ‘Rabbi, Thou art the Son of God, Thou art King of Israel.’ 
Answering, Jesus said to him: ‘Because I said to thee that I saw 
thee under the fig tree, thou dost believe. Greater things than these 
shalt thou see.’’’ Nathanael evidently had the feeling of being 
watched or seen, and therein he felt the compelling power of Jesus, 
as Abraham before him had experienced the power of God on the 
mountain and said: “Dominus videt—The Lord seeth’’ (Gen. 
22:14). 

Just before He raised up Lazarus to life, Jesus lifted up His eyes 
to heaven and said: ‘‘Father, I give Thee thanks that Thou hast 
heard Me’’ (Mass of Friday of fourth week of Lent). On another 
occasion a look of Jesus manifested His deep and moving interest 
in the salvation of a rich young man. “‘And Jesus, looking upon 
him, loved him, and said to him, ‘One thing is lacking to thee.’ ’’ 
When the young man had gone away sad, Jesus “looking round, 
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LIGHT 


said to His disciples: ‘With what difficulty will they who have 
riches enter the kingdom of God’ ”’ (Mark 10:21-23. Gospel for 
July 5, feast of St. Anthony-Mary Zaccaria). This ‘looking 
round” obviously must have made a deep impression on all who 
had witnessed the scene. The solemn words of the consecration at 
holy Mass, “Et ELEVATIS OCULIS in coelum ad Te Deum 
Patrem suum ommnipotentem,” accompanied by the elevation of 
the priest’s eyes, doubtless wish to reproduce the very gesture of 
our Lord at the Last Supper. Let us also remember the most mov- 
ing passage in St. John’s Gospel: ‘““When Jesus saw His mother 
and the disciple standing by whom He loved, He said to His 
mother: “Woman, behold thy son’ ’”’ (John 19:26). 

What can be more consoling for us than, like Nathanael, to 
have the feeling of being seen by Jesus—especially in those hours 
of which the first responsory of Good Friday Matins speaks so 
graphically: ‘‘All my friends have forsaken me, and they that lay 
in ambush for me prevailed: he whom I loved has betrayed me: 
And they with terrible looks struck me with a cruel wound.” It 
may also well be that the look of Jesus is meant to reveal a spe- 
cial mission which our divine Master wishes to entrust to us. It 
would be a blissful experience similar to that of St. Peter! Or 
similar to that which the breviary records about St. John Gualbert 
(July 12). After sparing an enemy, the murderer of his brother, 
and receiving him in his brother's place, the saint, entering the 
basilica of San Miniato in Florence, saw the crucifix turn its eyes 
towards him, look upon him with love, and say: ‘John, thou 
hast done well!” 

If our Catholic artists wish to aid devotion by painting the 
holy face of Christ, they should try to have His eyes express 
clemency, but at the same time manly dignity. It is shocking to 
see how the Lord is sometimes portrayed in modern pictures, es- 
pecially how sentimental and almost feminine His eyes make Him 
appear. Our devotion to the eyes of our Redeemer as they may 
have looked during His earthly life, before His resurrection and 
glorification, forms a part of that devotion to Christ’s humanity 
of which St. Bernard was the first outstanding promoter. Yet 
this devotion was considered by the saint himself as a species of 
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religious love that should be raised to a higher form of devotion 
to Christ. The latter is attained when we learn from the liturgy 
how to visualize in our prayers the Incarnate Word in His glori- 
fied and spiritualized nature. From this glorified human nature we 
rise finally to the Divine Word eternally in the bosom of the 
Father, God Almighty.* 

But is it reasonable to ask, as we so frequently do in the liturgy, 
that God, who has no eyes, should ‘“‘look down upon us’’? In 
what sense can we say that God “‘sees’’? The answer can be stated 
in a few words. All things are present to God since He as their 
Creator permeates them by His divine essence. We human beings, 
however, can become present to Him in a special manner if we are 
seen by Him as His children, as brothers and sisters of Jesus Christ. 
Then we appear before God as sharing in the divine nature and 
being filled with the Spirit of God. The Church in her prayers 
asks that such a presence before God may be granted to us. The 
liturgical texts do not afford a more detailed explanation of this 
presence. Some teachers of mystical theology, however, have asked 
themselves whether, in, case God fulfills our petition, we may be 
allowed to see Him as He is, without any created medium. Theo- 
logians commonly answer that such is rarely the case. But God 
can grant us in the highest part of our soul, in the ““Fuenklein der 
Seele’’ as German medieval mystics would call it, such an ex- 
perience of His nearness that our soul, without seeing Him im- 
mediately, is overwhelmed by the token of His divine love. This 
intimate union with God may reach such a high degree that saints 
like St. Bernard do not hesitate to call it a spiritual marriage. 

Be that as it may (these problems do not concern the liturgy 
as such), in heaven it will be by means of the so-called ‘‘beatific 
vision”’ that God will look upon us and we upon Him in such an 





*A few quotations from the breviary and missal may be in place here. “Jesu, 
labentes respice Et nos videndo corrige, Si respicis, lapsi stabunt Fletuque culpa 
solvitur’’ (Sunday Lauds).—‘‘Splendor paternae gloriae, De luce lucem pro- 
ferens, Lux lucis et fons luminis, Dies diem illuminans’’ (Monday Lauds) .— 
“‘Look down, we beseech Thee, O Lord, on this Thy family’’ (Wednesday in 
Holy Week) .—‘‘Have regard. O Lord, to Thy covenant’ (introit, thirteenth 
Sunday after Pentecost) .— ‘Behold, O Lord, our Protector, and look upon the 
face of Thy Christ’’ (introit, fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost) .—‘‘Look. O 
Lord, on the face of Thy Church’’ (blessing of the font). 
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LIGHT 


immediate way that He and we shall eternally permeate one an- 
other. This is what the liturgy has in mind when it prays that 
God may grant eternal light to the souls of the faithful departed: 
“Lux perpetua luceat eis.” Let us recall in this connection the 
wonderful prayer in which holy Church asks the Lord to grant 
spiritual knowledge of Him to a catechumen: “I beseech Thee, 
holy Lord, omnipotent Father, eternal God, that this Thy servant 
who now wanders in the night of this world in uncertainty and 
doubt, may be shown the road of truth and of Thy knowledge, so 
that, after the eyes of his heart have been opened, he may recog- 
nize Thee, the one God and Father in the Son, and the Son in 
the Father with the Holy Spirit, and that he may be allowed to 
enjoy the fruit of this confession here and in the world to come. 
Amen” (Ritual). 


There is no period of the Church year in which we are more 
often or urgently invited to lift our eyes to God than during 
Advent. More than twenty antiphons of the Advent Office begin 
with exhortations such as: “Behold,” “Lift up thine eyes,” ‘In 
the morning thou shalt see,’’ etc.; and the well-known responsory 
on the first Sunday of Advent begins with the pregnant words: 
“Aspiciens a longe, ecce video potentiam Dei venientem—Looking 
from afar, behold I see the Power of God approaching.’’ The 
references to light during the Advent season are wonderfully sum- 
marized in the prayer of the first Mass of Christmas: ““O God, 
who hast made this most holy night to shine forth with the 
brightness of the True Light, grant, we beseech Thee, that we may 
enjoy His happiness in heaven, the mystery of whose light we have 
known on earth.” In the other parts of the Church year too, how- 
ever, the liturgy admonishes us to look upon God and the glorified 
Christ; usually it does so by employing the words of the psalmist." 

We shall never lose ourselves in a false mysticism if we under- 
stand such and similar texts with regard to the presence of God 





**Ad te levavi oculos meos Qui habitas in coelis’’ (Ps. 122).—‘‘Sicut oculi 
ancillae in manibus dominae suae Ita oculi nostri ad Dominum Deum nostrum”’ 
(Ps. 122) .—‘Oculi met defecerunt in salutare tuum’’ (Ps. 118) .—‘‘Defecerunt 
oculi mei in eloquium tuum’”’ (Ps. 118).—‘‘All ye who seek, in hope and love 
For your dear Lord, look up above: Where traced upon the azure sky Faith 
may a glorious form descry’’ (feast of the Transfiguration, August 6). 
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and Christ in His holy Catholic Church. In other words, if we 
desire to be more and more illumined by the light of her divine 
doctrine and enlivened by the graces of her sacraments. 

We frequently use our eyes reading religious literature. Indeed, 
so-called “‘spiritual reading,”’ or as St. Benedict calls it in his Rule, 
‘divine reading,”’ is a cardinal means of deepening the light of 
faith in ourselves and others. It is therefore quite proper that 
there be a special minor order called ‘‘lectorate’’ for those who have 
to read in public during religious services. They must do this in 
such a way that, as St. Benedict says in his Rule, the listeners may 
be edified. But let us not forget that everyone who uses his eyes in 
order to read holy Scripture devoutly will experience how the eyes 
of his soul, by the power of the Holy Ghost, are enlightened in a 
supernatural way. We need merely recall the little prayer in the 
Divine Office: ““Evangelica lectio sit nobis salus et protectio—May 
the reading of the Gospel be unto us salvation and protection.”” We 
have said that the blessing of our eyes is meant to help our souls. 
But it is also true that if the soul of the Christian is full of divine 
light, the eyes of his body too will shine with goodness, simplicity, 
love and mercy. Thus the liturgy says of St. Benedict: “Erat vir 
Domini vultu placido, moribus decoratus angelicis, tantaque circa 
eum claritas excreverat, ut in terris positus, in coelestibus habitaret 
—The man of God was of serene countenance, adorned with an- 
gelic virtues; and such was the radiance that shone forth from him 
that, though still on earth, he already dwelt in heaven.’ On the 
other hand, without the divine light in the soul, the human eye is 
in danger of becoming inquiet, jealous, passionate, suspicious, 
frivolous: in a word, dark and gloomy. 


(To be concluded) 
ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, O.S.B. 
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IN SICKNESS AND IN DEATH 


HICH of the deeds in the public life of Jesus made 
the deepest impression on the people? By what 
sign did they most clearly recognize in Him the 
promised Savior? What did Christ Himself point 
to as a chief proof of His messianic mission, when 

John the Baptist through his disciples questioned Him about it? 

Christ, who had in that very hour cured many of their diseases 

and afflictions and freed them from evil spirits, answered John’s 

disciples, saying: “Go and report to John what you have heard 
and seen: the blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the 
deaf hear, the dead rise’’ (Luke 7:22). Healing bodily ailments 
and raising the dead to life were the most startling and the most 
patently supranatural deeds performed by Christ before the public. 

They were true miracles exceeding all human power; and they 

showed how well Christ understood from what evils men most 

desire to be freed. At the same time, of course, they were symbols 
intended to call to mind something far greater: the healing and 
spiritual resurrection of the soul. 


Humanly speaking, however, man fears no evil more than 
sickness and death. For they are the negation of the precious gifts 
of health and life. Bedridden, deprived of freedom of motion, re- 
stricted in the use of his bodily limbs and organs, weakened in his 
mental activity, incapacitated for work, wholly dependent on the 
help of others, pain-racked and plagued by temptations—it is 
under such circumstances that man becomes vividly aware of his 
human frailty. 

But it is in death, even more than in sickness, that all the con- 
sequences of sin, all the suffering and finiteness of human exis- 
tence is summarized and brought to a head. Nowhere does divine 
justice touch human nature more immediately and deeply than in 
the fear and anxieties of death, from which every creature shrinks 
in terror. Nothing else so clearly represents the natural punishment 
of sin as does death, violently sundering the myriad bonds that 
unite the soul to its body and to the earth; for it was by sin that 
man first severed the bond that united him to God. By sin man 
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rises in rebellion agains the divine supremacy; by death God ir- 
resistibly vindicates His supreme dominion. ‘“The wages of sin is 
death’’ (Rom. 6:23). 

Though freed of original sin by baptism, the Christian too re- 
mains subject to sickness and death. The redemptive death of 
Christ has not removed these consequences of the fall from our 
earthly destiny. Does this mean, perhaps, that the merciful Savior 
has forgotten His brethren, the members of His Mystical Body, in 
the hours of their greatest need, that He has abandoned them to 
themselves? How dare we even formulate such a doubt concerning 
Him who during His stay on earth showed the most tender pity 
to the sick, who worked innumerable miracles for their relief, who 
sent forth His disciples to anoint and heal the affllicted; concerning 
Him who in His own person experienced the bitterness and pain of 
death? No, Christ has not forgotten the sick and dying. On the 
contrary, by His teaching and example He has shown us, precise- 
ly for the darkest hours of our earthly life, a way out of the dark- 
ness into light. And He has conferred upon us the rich abundance 
of His graces that we may walk this way. It is up to us therefore to 
view sickness and death in the light of Christ’s doctrine and life, 
and to learn betimes the ars mortendi, the art of dying happily. It 
is up to us to make use of the means of grace which Christ wishes 
us to have precisely for these difficult hours. Thereby the be- 
lieving Christian differentiates himself radically from the man 
without faith. For the latter sickness and death represent the acme 
of impotence and despair, whereas for the Christian they are 
moments of special hope and strength. 

It goes without saying that the Christian too regards health and 
life as treasures to be cherished. The normal state for a Christian, 
as for any other, is that of health, not sickness. For this reason our 
holy mother the Church in her liturgy frequently prays for the 
health of our bodies. We Christians too fear death as something 
bitter, and feel nature’s pain of separation. The Savior Himself 
was not spared the dread of death. The main source of our fear, 
of course, is the realization that death is the hour of irrevocable 
decision. Nevertheless, the man of Christian faith learns to look 
upon sickness and death not as darksome powers but as messengers 
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SICKNESS AND DEATH 


of light, and even to welcome them as friends and allies. In sick- 
ness he will exclaim with the apostle: ‘‘Gladly will I glory in my 
infirmities, that the strength of Christ may dwell in me” (2 Cor. 
12:9). And in the hour of death he will say with the psalmist: 
“For though I should walk in the midst of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evils, for Thou art with me” (Ps. 22:4). The Chris- 
tian not only knows how to suffer sickness and death with pa- 
tience and resignation, but he knows how to make something 
positive out of them. In the faith of Christ he knows that there 
is something more important in this life than mere deliverance 
from disease and death; for with Christ he knows how to master 
his fate here below, fully confident that the reward of his victory 
will be an eternal blessedness surpassing all human understanding. 

The believing Christian knows that sickness and death them- 
selves are subject to God; and he knows that “‘for those who love 
God all things work together unto good’ (Rom. 8:28) —sickness 
and death not excepted. He recognizes in sickness and death not 
only the inexorableness of punishment for sin, but likewise the 
possibility of penance, means of uniting with Christ for the effec- 
tive atonement of sin. Thus sickness and death cease to be a mere 
enduring or suffering. The Christian can transmute them into a 
personal, positive act, into the great oblation of his life to God. 
This is true particularly of the death of him who dies in Christ. 
Death for such a one becomes the crown and completion of his 
mysterious, life-long union with his divine Savior. When Christ 
on the cross completed His sacrifice with the words “‘It is con- 
summated,”’ in that awful moment when His soul left His body, 
all the children of promise, all the members of His Mystical Body 
were offered with Him their Head. At that moment their own 
death, which till then was no more than a punishment for sin, 
took on the nature of a sacrificial oblation. Dying, Christ as it 
were assured us: Your death shall through My death receive the 
power of becoming a perfect sacrifice in the eyes of God our Father. 
St. Paul therefore could write: ‘For by one oblation He hath per- 
fected for ever them that are sanctified’’ (Heb. 10:14). As we 
share in the death of Christ through the mystical death of our 
baptism (Rom. 6:3ff.), so likewise do we share in it through our 
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bodily death. Christ died for us, and He renews His sacrificial 
death in every celebration of the holy Eucharist, but also in a 
certain measure in the death of every believing Christian. As pledge 
thereof He has given us a special sacrament for the time of our 
death and for death’s herald, serious illness: a sacrament that He 
merited for us in His own hour of death. It is the sacrament of 
healing for the sick and of death’s consecration, or, as we now- 
adays call it, the sacrament of extreme unction. 


THE SACRAMENT OF HEALING FOR THE SICK 


Extreme unction, according to St. James, is the sacrament of 
healing for the sick. He writes: “Is any one among you sick? Let 
him bring in the presbyters of the Church, and let them pray over 
him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord. And the 
prayer of faith will save the sick man, and the Lord will raise him 
up, and if he be in sins, they shall be forgiven him’’ (Jam. 
5:14ff.). The healing of the sick includes, therefore, a healing of 
both soul and body. This double purpose is also indicated in the 
liturgical prayers of the rite. As with all sacraments, however, the 
salvation and healing of the soul comes first.’ In St. James’ epistle 
the effects of the anointing are enumerated under the headings: 
“saving,” “raising up,’’ and “forgiving of sins.’’ In modern theo- 
logical language’ we call these effects: 1) an increase of sanctifying 
grace, or, if the sick person be in the state of mortal sin and is duly 
penitent but unable to confess, restoration of supernaural life 
through the conferring of sanctifying grace. 2) Consolation in 
sickness through the gift of lively confidence in the divine mercy, 
strength for the patient endurance of the pains and hardships of the 
sickness as well as for resisting temptations. 3) Deliverance from 
the ‘“‘remains of sin’’ (reliquiae peccati). This latter constitutes a 
major effect of the sacrament of extreme unction.* The term 
“remains of sin’’ does not in this case refer so much to the evil 
dispositions caused by previous sinful acts and remaining in the 
soul after the sins themselves have been forgiven, as rather to a 

*§t. Thomas, Summa Theol., Ill, q.84,a.1,ad 1. 


*Council of Trent, Sess. 14, de extrema unctione, c.2. 
*Summa Theol., III Suppl., q. 30, a. 1. 
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SICKNESS AND DEATH 


certain spiritual infirmity in the soul itself. Freed of this weakness, 
the soul loses its leaning to sin and its inhibitions in the perform- 
ance of good works,‘ although its dispositions to sin and its habitus 
remain.” The sacrament of extreme unction inclines the soul to 
good and preserves it from relapsing into sin; this constitutes an 
important part of the “‘healing’’ of the soul effected by the sacra- 
ment. 


The ‘‘remains of sin’’ include furthermore whatever has any 
relation to sin and which, either because of negligence or ignor- 
ance, Was not entirely removed by the sacrament of penance.° 
Accordingly, the sacrament of extreme unction remits venial sins, 
and even mortal sins, provided the sick person has repented of them 
at least with an imperfect act of contrition and was unable to con- 
fess them, and also the punishments due to sin. Thus extreme 
unction becomes the complement of the sacrament of penance. For 
it completes the healing of the soul begun by that sacrament," and 
stands in relation to it as confirmation does to baptism.* For this 
reason extreme unction was administered in the Middle Ages im- 
mediately after penance, before the ‘Viaticum. This healing char- 
acter of the sacrament of anointing is symbolized moreover by 
the matter used in its administration, the olive oil. ‘‘As oil re- 
lieves bodily pain, so does the power of this sacrament relieve the 
sadness and distress of the soul. Oil has moreover a power of 
healing, it arouses joy and gives nourishment to light; and it con- 
tributes to the restoration of exhausted bodily strength. All this 
should bring to our mind what this sacrament by divine power 
accomplishes in the sick.’’”® The use of oil teaches us moreover the 
fulness of grace conferred by this sacrament of anointing the sick, 
just as in the case of the other sacraments in whose administration 





‘Summa contra gentiles, Lib. 4, c. 73. 

°Summa Theol., III Suppl., q. 30, a. 1, ad Z. 

"Summa Theol., Ill, q. 65, a. 1. 

"Council of Trent, Sess. 14, de extrema unctione. Summa Theol., III, q. 65, 


*Summa Theol., Ill, q. 65, a. 3. 
*Catechismus Romanus, Il, c. 6, q. 5. 
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some physical matter is employed: e.g., in baptism, where a com- 
plete remission of sin both as to guilt and punishment takes place, 


or in confirmation, in which the fulness of the Holy Spirit is be- 3 


stowed—not however in the sacrament of penance.” 


The healing of the soul and its strengthening for the time of 
sickness—this first and great meaning and purpose of the sacra- 
ment of anointing the sick—has unfortunately nearly been lost 
sight of in many Catholic circles, among both the laity and the 
pastors of souls. Extreme unction has come to be regarded almost 
exclusively as a preparation for the hour of death, and the one 
anointed as a person marked for death—with the result that the 


sacrament is almost feared. It is true, of course, that the sacrament 


can be administered only to those dangerously ill or to persons 
infirm with age. But this ‘‘dangerous illness’’ should be given a 
broad rather than a narrow interpretation, and certainly does 
not signify that extreme unction may be administered only to 
those whose condition is as good as hopeless. Were such the case, 
St. James would not simply have written, ‘‘Is any one among you 
sick . . . .’’ Neither does the Council of Trent require danger of 
death when it says that this sacrament should be given the sick, 


above all to those whose condition is so serious that they seem near | 


to death. The liturgical prayers of the rite of extreme unction, 
finally, refer chiefly to the recovery of the sick person and do not 
even mention death, thereby demonstrating clearly how this ‘‘dan- 
gerously ill’’ is to be understood. It means a serious illness which 
may probably lead to death, and not only one that will in all 
probability be mortal. In any serious illness the sacrament should 
not be postponed to the hour of death, when its reception becomes 
a matter of obligation, but should be received as soon as possible 
precisely because of its grace-effects for the time of illness. The 
question should not be “Must I receive the sacrament?’’ but ““May 
I receive it?’’ And once a person has received it, he will experience 
in himself its beneficent operation and will be grateful. 


Besides its primary meaning and end, the healing and strength- 
ening of the soul, the sacrament of healing the sick has yet another, 





*Summa Theol., III, q. 84, a. 1, ad 1. 
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SICKNESS AND DEATH 


subordinate effect: namely, the healing of the body, either by par- 
tial relief, or by: full recovery. But this result is only conditional: 
i.e., if it is expedient for the soul’s welfare.” Daily experience 
testifies that this result too is not as rare as often supposed. 


THE SACRAMENT CONSECRATING CHRISTIAN DEATH 


Extreme unction has been given to Christians not only for the 
time of sickness but also for the crisis of death. It is not only the 
sacrament of healing but it likewise consecrates the death of a 
Christian. The Council of Trent declares that extreme unction is 
also called “‘the sacrament of the dying,’ and that our merciful 
Savior has by means of this sacrament surrounded the close of our 
life as with a strong protecting wall. It therefore calls extreme 
unction the perfection or consummation (consummativum) of 
the entire Christian life. The meaning of the expression, “‘consum- 
mation of Christian life,’ can be foand in St. Thomas, who best 
summarizes the teaching of tradition in regard to the sacrament, 
whose doctrine in the matter the Council follows, and from 
whom moreover it evidently borrowed the phrase. According to 
St. Thomas, the sacrament of extreme unction destroys the “‘re- 
mains of sin’’ and brings to completion the process of the soul’s 
healing. If baptism is ‘‘spititual rebirth’’ and penance “‘spiritual 
revivification,”’ then extreme unction can be called the complete 
“restoration of spiritual health.”’ It is meant to prepare the soul for 
immediate entry into eternal glory after death. It is striking how 
often and with what emphasis St. Thomas speaks of this effect of 
the sacrament. ““‘By extreme unction man is prepared for immed- 
iate entry into glory’’;* “‘by this sacrament the spiritual healing of 
man is brought to completion and the temporal punishments of 
sin remitted, in order that nothing remain in him which might 
hinder the soul from attaining glory when it leaves the body.’’” 


This wonderful effect of the sacrament, namely, complete heal- 
ing, finds expression above all in the holy anointing which is an 
essential part of the rite. Thus the act of anointing the sick serves 





“Council of Trent, Sess. 14, de extrema unctione, c, 2. 
“Summa Theol., III Suppl. q.29, a, 1, ad 2. 
%Summa contra gentiles, Lib. 4, c. 73. 
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at the same time as a grace-conferring consecration of death. Some 
of the older rituals of various dioceses bring out this meaning of 
the anointing, as a preparation and consecration for death, when 
they speak of it as a strengthening (confirmation) of the Chris- 
tian soldier for the final battle; extreme unction would thus be 


the completion of the sacrament of confirmation. St. Bonaventure | 


adds the beautiful thought that extreme unction signifies the an- 
ointing of the Christian as king, in order that he may enter into 
the heavenly kingdom as into his own. This interpretation of the 
anointing likewise presupposes that the sacrament is a consecration 
for death: it is the consummation of the Christian life, a com- 
pletion of the grace of baptism. For, as St. Peter tells us (1 Pet. 
2:9), the Christian by baptism receives a share in the kingly and 
priestly dignity of Christ; and the sign thereof is the indelible 
mark imprinted on his soul, which is perfected by confirmation. 

All these various explanations of the sacred anointing and hal- 
lowing for death reveal likewise the abundance of grace conferred 
by the sacrament. They proclaim the great love of the Savior, who 
in the hour of our death supports us with His blessing and con- 
secrates us to Himself with a special sacrament, in order that we 
may be fully equipped for the homeward journey to the Father, 
that we may with confidence long for our eternal home. 

The thought may have occured to some reader: If the sacra- 
ment of extreme unction prepares us for immediate entry into 
heaven, doesn’t that make purgatory rather superfluous? In an- 
swer, we need merely point out that not every soul has to pass 
through purgatory before it can enter heaven. Christ endowed His 
Church with all the necessary means which, rightly used, will 
enable her members to pass directly from this life into eternal 
beatitude. This possibility should not of course lead us to neg- 
lect prayer for the individual deceased soul or for the poor souls 
generally. For we are entirely unable to judge whether or not any 
particular person is in purgatory; nor do we know whether our 
prayer is of actual benefit to him or whether God applies it to 
another. In any case, it is never wasted. 

In accordance with the injunction of the apostle James, that in 
case of a Christian's illness ‘‘the priests of the Church”’ should be 
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SICKNESS AND DEATH 


called, it was formerly customary for extreme unction to be ad- 
ministered, whenever possible, by several priests together, with the 
pious assistance of a large gathering of the faithful. At death too, 
not only the priests, but many of the faithful likewise were pres- 
ent. A relic of this beautiful tradition has been preserved in monas- 
teries. The holy oil is brought in procession by the entire monastic 
famly to the room of the sick monk, where the abbot then solemn- 
ly administers the sacrament of healing. When death draws near, 
the entire monastic family again assembles and responds to the 
prayers for the dying solemnly intoned by the abbot. 

This presence of the faithful, or of the monastic family, gives 
us some awareness of the grandeur of Christian death. The same 
may be said of the custom of tolling the church bell, solemnly an- 
nouncing the departure of a Christian soul: for it is a spiritual as- 
sembling of the parochial family, inviting them to pray for their 
deceased brother in Christ. As the entire Church is present at the 
memorial celebration of Christ’s death in holy: Mass, so also is the 
entire Church present at the death of a Christian. The Church on 
earth releases one of her members from this mortal state and ac- 
companies him in his passage to the heavenly Church, calling upon 
the angels and saints to give him escort. Something of the splendor 
of the heavenly glory already seems reflected in a truly Christian 
death. It is a wonderful proof of the fact that Christ has deprived 
death of its sting, that death stands in the service of true and 
eternal life. As our life on earth is but the bridge by which we 
pass into the beyond, so the death of the Christian is but the 
shadowy door leading from the failing light into full brightness, 
from a sorrow-laden mortal life into the blissful, immortal life of 
eternity. Life is not taken away from the believing Christian: it 
is transformed. And when the temporary lodging of this earth’s 
pilgrimage falls into dust, an eternal home in heaven stands ready 
to receive him (cf. preface of the dead). Let us give thanks to 
Christ our Savior, who for us has died and risen to new life, and 
who has given us the promise: “I am the resurrection and the 
life; he who believes in Me, even if he die, shall live; and who- 
ever lives and believes in Me, shall never die’ (John 11:25ff). 

Suso MAYER, O.S.B. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
PRAYER AND THE SPIRIT OF SACRIFICE’ 


HIS kind goeth not out but by prayer (and fasting).” J 


The evil spirit that must be exorcised is the spirit that 

prompts us to “‘save our lives,”’ to refuse to die to 

ourselves and to live to God. Sacrifice is the way in 

which this dying to self is achieved; and prayer is the 
culmination of true sacrifice. If sacrifice does not attain to prayer, 
the spirit of pride still reigns in us—the “‘strong man armed” 
still keeps his court. It was at the Purification of the Temple that 
our Lord quoted the words: “‘My house shall be called a house 
of prayer.”’ 


In the Scriptures prayer is frequently represented as a going 
into the Presence of God, or a seeking of His Face. Rejection of 
prayer, or at least of the spirit of prayer, is the soul’s turning 
away from the Face, hiding from the Presence. It denotes an ulti- 
mate withholding of one’s true self, or keeping of oneself to one- 
self, an ultimately impersonal, detached attitude towards God— 
and therefore towards one’s neighbor. 


Without prayer, not only does one not love God with one’s 
whole heart, but one does not give Him anything of one’s true 
self. At the best one offers Him an external obedience and service; 
and this makes a mockery of Him, exchanging a laborious de- 
ference for His crucified love. It is an insult to Him to pretend 
to work for His reign on earth and to shrink from trying to say, 
from one’s heart, ““Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done.’’ That 
is what prayer can be said to mean: the conversion of a third-per- 
sonal relationship to God into one that is second-personal. Pray- 
er says ‘“Thou”’ to God. Prayer turns to face God. And so we pray 
at the beginning of prayer: ‘“‘Converte nos Deus salutaris noster.” 


The shrinking into oneself away from the Face of God is the 
working of pride in us, of the spirit that refuses to die. No one 
can: see the Face of God and live; and any one who seeks the Face 
of God in prayer must be ready to die to himself. 

"From The Tablet (London), Nos. 5418-9. 
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PRAYER AND SACRIFICE 


This pride is sometimes nourished by resentment against God. 
Our pagan mind suggests that God is a tyrant who frustrates 
our most legitimate desires; or else the pain of our life has 
embittered our soul against God. And then, though we may very 
well be ready to maintain an attitude of strict obedience, of a 
stoic acceptance of what His will decrees, it seems intolerable to 
be expected to turn to Him with all the power of intimate tender- 
ness that we can possibly dispose of and to fall on His neck (like 
prodigal sons, after all) and bless Him. To ask that of us is like 
expecting the rock to melt. And in fact what (s expected of us is 
that our stony hearts should be broken. “‘Bless God and die.”’ 

It is no mere laziness, therefore—though laziness plays its 
great part—when we shrink from prayer, from persevering pray- 
er. We are shrinking from what we know must become a sharing 
in Christ’s Agony in the Garden. “‘Being in an agony, He prayed 
the longer.’’ Whereas we cease to pray as soon as prayer ceases to 
harmonize with our inclination. And so we avoid death, but incur 
the reproach: “‘Could you not watch one hour with Me?” 

We are exhorted to multiply our prayers, not simply in order 
to bring them up to some imaginary satisfactory total, but in 
order that we may attain to the spirit of constant prayer, which 
is the spirit of perfect sacrifice, the spirit of love. 

In all this talk of the sacrifice of our will to God, the issue can 
be obscured through the ambiguity of the term “‘will.’"” What we 
must try to give to God is not simply that will in us which is 
like a cold executive power ordering our lives and bringing them 
into line, into parallel line with the will of God (understood, 
then, in a like cold-blooded sense). But we have to try to give our 
will to God, as it means the deepest movement of our very life, 
or our very selves in their deepest springing into act of wanting 
and desiring. And this is to bring our will not into line merely 
with God’s will, but into loving meeting with Him and commun- 
ion with Him. It is only through prayer that this can take place— 
through prayer that does not flinch and shy away when our human 
inclinations are opposed to prayer. Such constant prayer will be 
like the continual breathing forth of our soul unto God. “Until 
the spirit return to God who gave it.” 
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“Blessed are the pure of heart, for they shall see God.”’ By' con 
sidering this word of our Lord one may perhaps come to see moré 
clearly in what sense prayer provides the culminating point of 
sacrifice. To ‘‘see God’’ during this present life means, according to 
the Scriptures, to enjoy that communion with God which is 
possible in or through prayer; and purity of heart is the condi- 
tion of a heart sacrificed to God: we are only presented with new 
images, but they are of a kind to bring a flood of new light. 

Insofar as we are unable to “‘see’’ God, it is that we are seeing 
ourselves instead of God; and we see ourselves in this obstruc- 
tive, clouding way insofar as we have not died to ourselves, to 
our perverse seeking of our own will. Whatever comes home to us, 
presents itself as real to us, will then have been conditioned—ap- 
praised and selected—by our own impure mind, and will reflect 
not God but ourselves: will reflect ourselves back upon ourselves. 
Our own darkness will come back upon us. Our own distorted 
image will be stamped upon the world, which should have be- 
come the medium for the shining in upon us of the Light, the 
Glory of God. For it is not the world in or.of itself—even in all 
its sinfulness—that can hide God from us; but our own minds 
projecting into the world the darkness that lies in us, involving 
everything about us in the tangle of our impure self. ‘“The lamp 
of thy body is the eye. If therefore thine eye be clear, thy whole 
body’’— (the whole world in which we live and move) —‘‘shall be 
bright; but if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be dark.” 
The process of purification, therefore, includes the clearing 
away within us of the darkness of self-will and by the same 
movement the: withdrawal of ourselves from entanglement in the 
world, rendering it a clear medium through which the Light of 
God may shine. (What is commonly called detachment.) We 
should then look upon the world no longer with eyes that would 
fashion everything seen there into material for, material of—envy, 
hatred, lust, anger, despair, etc., but with eyes that would see 
God. 

If we cling to our own darkness it is because of pride, because 
we seek our own glory, instead of the Glory of God (cf. Jn. 3:19 
ff.; 5:41 ff.; 8:50 ff., etc.). The way of purification, of sacrifice, 
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hat shall free us from this imprisonment includes as a principal 
nd quite indispensable means the activity of prayer, since prayer 

the final and the most powerful working of sacrifice in us. That 
s to say, it is not only the realizing of that communion with God 

hich is the fruit of sacrifice, it is also itself an ascetic, a sacri- 
ficial breaking through to attain to that communion. This must 
be recognized lest we should avoid prayer from, a sense of not yet 
being ready to pray, fit for prayer! 

All prayer may be said to include at least implicitly a move- 
ment whereby the soul, in the whole situation in which it is now 
placed, or involved in life, in the world, as it now is, “‘detaches”’ 
itself—that is to say, withdraws the play of self-will upon this 
whole situation, uniting itself as well as it can to the will of 
God. And at once by that movement the whole of its situation or 
the whole of its world becomes as it were lucid: all that had 
been projected there to come murkily between itself and the divine 
light has been removed, and the soul is thus brought into the 
Presence of God. Upon the face of one so praying the light of 
God’s countenance shines. God is thus found through and in the 
world, and not by escaping from it: by the world’s being redeem- 
ed, by its becoming a temple of God. ‘“Truly God is in this place 
and I did not know it.” 

Not indeed that this light of God’s presence is ‘‘seen’’ with any 
necessary accompanying delight to the human sense. For it is seen 
essentially by faith: the glory is seen darkly. (A new kind of 
darkness for the old.) The effect of prayer is not necessarily one— 
though it will tend to be one—of a verifiable lightening of heart 
and clarification of mind. What is called dryness in prayer is to be 
seen constructively as a potential part of its sacrificial efficacy. 
And in the same way, the inevitable unsatisfactory character of 
our prayers—as it will seem to us at times—their having necessar- 
ily to be brief and infested with distractions because of the hurried, 
distracted circumstances of our lives—this painful experience also 
is to be made to enter into the substance of prayer, to became part 


of its sacrificial value. 
RICHARD KEHOE, O.P. 








TIMELY TRACTS 
A VARIETY OF THINGS 


HE PIN-UP GIRL. Ecclesiastics, especially seminarians, 
are occasionally blessed with a touching naiveté. Some 
time ago I saw a clipping from a paper, a picture of our 
Lady, with nothing to distinguish her from any Holly- 
wood girl but a halo and the fact that a pious seminary 

student had painted her. Piety, although profitable for many 
things, is not a substitute for talent, nor is good will and good in- 
tention a magic wand to change lack of artistic conception into 
great or even tolerable art. The sweet emptiness of this face and the 
dull meekness of her eyes have nothing to do with our Lady, 
mother and virgin, full of majesty. This little nothingness is be- 
ing distributed to our boys at the front to serve as a healthy con- 
trast to the lewd pin-ups popular with many soldiers. 

It is all too typical of us. While no Catholic would not be glad 
if our soldiers had a picture of our Lady (and their mother) 


calling it “‘my pin-up girl’? Do we have to stoop to all the cheap- | 
ness of radio comedians to sell our men religion, purity, respect for | 


womanhood? Is Christ ‘“‘our pal,’"” God our “old man,”’ the 
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Church our “‘club,”” or holy Communion our “‘spiritual grub’? § 


Have we no sense of propriety? 

THE IRATE PATRIOT. The other night at the re-opening of 
the Metropolitan art collection a Dutch priest unfamiliar with our 
American customs whispered a few remarks to his companion dur- 
ing the playihg of the national anthem. It was a mistake. But we 
ought to remember that American correspondents and tourists 
often tread on the sensibilities of people abroad and that in most 
countries in Europe people are not very reverent to their own na- 
tional anthems. This is said to excuse the priest. 


loud voice. Of course she disturbed more people than the poor 
stranger had done. Then a minister read an invocation. The lady 
in question not only talked all through this invocation, but even 
walked around chatting with acquaintances. And the whole crowd 
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A VARIETY 


did the same. Conclusion: the national anthem is sacred, prayer 
unimportant. Now I ask you, is that right? If it is wrong to show 
disregard for a patriotic ceremony, is it right to show no concern 
at all for a religious rite? Can’t we observe both? Or is nationalism 
the only faith that stirs modern man—as someone remarked with 
bitterness in Rome in 1936, when he observed the enthusiastic, 
cheering crowds on the Piazza Venezia and their emotion and 
reverence at patriotic rites, and then compared them with the small, 
restless, chatting crowds in St. Peter’s during Holy Week. 


THE VERNACULAR IN THE LITURGY. There are different ways 


5 of assisting at Mass. You may be there passively, to fulfil the law. 


You may be there with a general intention of participation. You 
may take a prayer book or the rosary and busy yourself with 
them, either interrupting them for short periods, when the bells 
ring, or trying to coordinate these devotions somehow with Mass. 
It seems that the second method is better than the first, the third 
better than the second. A fourth method is to follow the priest by 
reading a translation of the missal and meditating on the texts, 
and with this preparation of mind, heart and will to receive holy 
Communion. This last, I think, is a great step forward over the 
first three methods. In practice, however, our present education 
seems to leave most Christians in the first three categories, and we 
seem to be very lucky if they actually progress as far as a rosary or 
prayer book at Mass. It would be plain foolishness to discourage 
them, unless we have done everything to assure ourselves that our 
sheep can climb up to the heights of a Mass by an intelligent use 


} of the missal. For nothing seems to be gained by a mechanical 


thumbing of the great book of prayers, when mind and heart do 
not respond. 


The fifth stage is the one which our books—our rite itself— 


» require: active participation by singing, praying, listening and 


taking part in the processions of a solemn liturgy. Somehow I 
cannot convince myself that we will ever have this wholehearted 
participation so long as the faithful are between the two horns of 
a dilemma: either just to sing and listen without knowing what 
they sing and listen to, or to have a textbook with a translation 
and to “‘parallel’’ by reading what is performed by the ministers, 
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the choir and the assistants. In the first case we cannot expect much 
more than emotions of general, undefined elation or esthetic r. 
actions, accompanied by a deeply religious attitude in the recesses 
of consciousness; no immediacy, however! In the second case th} 
result is again a destruction of immediacy. There is a constant 
transposition, a haste, a non-coincidence which must tire mor) 
sensitive souls and which will certainly never be accepted by th} 
mass of our faithful. As a few connoisseurs take a score along to 
Carnegie Hall, so a few “‘liturgists’’ will take a missal and a Liber 
Usualis to High Mass, The rest will just float and drift along in 
sacredness, or tell the beads, or just relax at God’s bosom—cer.§ 
tainly a good thing to do in private devotion, but not very com: 
mensurate with the sacred Mysteries enacted in church. y 
Most of us priests have in the course of time become minimalists| 
and smile with amusement or impatience at our perfectionists and\] 
reformers, hoping that in a happy moment life will teach them 
a lesson. We are minimalists by reason of experiences gathered 
along the stony way of the sacred ministry. Some of us, however, 
have always been minimalists, even without experiences that put 
our pegs a few holes down. The “‘why”’ of this had better be left!) 
undiscussed here. 


Personally I draw a conclusion which I have been drawing for 
years. I don’t feel that minimalism leads anywhere but to a slow) 
decay. The starvation diets of our popuar prayers, our patenth 
medicines of the soul, the undiversified food, the lack of impact of 
the vigorous gospel, have made us anemic, conventional, bourgeois, 
even in our religion. We are trite. At least, I am. 


Therefore, in season and out of season: let us pray for the ver- 
nacular in the liturgy where it seems to belong.. The wonderful} 
compositions of words and music have not been written for a few 
intellectual gourmets or gourmands, but for the people of Godff 
To speak in tongues is good, but it doth not edify! With Fathef 
Martindale I say: Alas, if the beautiful Latin goes and with it all 
its majesty, subtlety, sonority and conciseness: but our Lord had 
mercy on the multitudes, and I feel we must follow Him. 

A ROUGH SKETCH OF A PROPOSAL. How would such a liturgy 
with vernacular parts look on the books? Let us see. 
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A VARIETY 


Priest at the gate: Asperges, in English, by the people. 

Procession to the entrance of sanctuary: Introit, in English, chanters 
and people alternating. 

At the sanctuary gates: Confiteor, etc., in English by priest and people. 

Incensation of the altar: Kyrie, in Greek, people and choir alternate. 

Gloria, in English, people and choir. 

“The Lord be with you,” etc. 

“Let Us Pray,” pause for silent prayer, then collects in English. 
“Amen” by people. 

Epistle, in English, read by subdeacon, or lector in Missa Cantata, 
from ambo. 

Gradual in English, sung by choir; Alleluia by boys’ choir. 

Gospel sung from ambo in English, priest or deacon. Laus tibi in Eng- 
lish by people. 

Credo in Latin by the whole congregation. Its meaning can easily be 
grasped, it never changes, and its singing in Latin would demonstrate 
unity with Rome. 

The prayers now relegated to Good Friday (intercessions), adapted to 
modern times, could here follow in English. 

The offertory verses for the procession with the sacred gifts, to be sung 
(unmutilated) in English by the choir, with short responses to be 
taken up by the congregation. 

Preface and Sanctus, in English. The Sanctus (with the Benedictus 
not cut off) sung by the people. The Canon (Latin!) not started 
until the last word of the Sanctus has been sung. 

Pater noster, sung by the priest in English, after the people have sung 
the final “Amen” of the Canon. 

Agnus Dei, in English, intoned by chanters, continued by the people. 
The following prayers, being private preparation and individual 
Communion of the priest—the Agnus Dei being sung meanwhile— 
should be silent, and in Latin. No loud Domine non sum dignus ot 
the priest, no bells. Silence until— 

Ecce Agnus Dei, in English, by the priest. The Confiteor with its 
absolutions has been recited at the beginning of the Mass by all; 
therefore no need of repeating it here. 

Domine non sum dignus, recited by all in English. 

Communion-verse, in English. Antiphon and full psalm, choir and 
chanters alternating, while Communion is given to the people. 


Postcommunion, as the collects. 

Ite Missa Est: a short, English, chanted version. 

Last Blessing: in English. Perhaps amplified like our Orationes super 
populum. 


Last gospel recited by priest on his way to sacristy (original custom). 
Recessional: a hymn or canticle of thanksgiving. 
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All the rest would remain in Latin for the priest and ministers 
to recite in a low voice. 




































el 


A few things would thus be eliminated, such as the Judica 
psalm (sung introit psalm instead), and the repetitious Confiteor | 
at Communion (which probably was added as a “Communion § O 
rite’’ with hardly any connection with the Mass). A few othe [) “4% 
rather extraneous and repetitious prayers not in the style of th § = 
Roman liturgy could also be eliminated to simplify the action: § holy 
e.g., the two invocations of the Blessed Trinity, the last gospel. § book 
But if such a suggestion would jeopardize the introduction of some J plea: 


vernacular for the people—this proposal is a maximum plan— | a 
this point could be dropped. iim 
As introit, gradual, offertory and communion-verses seem to | ing | 
have been meant for solemn functions and for churches which I of B 
could afford a choir, they could be omitted at low Mass and dialog <7 
: ; 7 an . the | 

Mass without offending against the spirit of the liturgy. The | stan 


psalm Judica would then be used again as it is now—in English, |) the ; 
of course. tian 


Such a lively and simple outline would perhaps also do away - 
with the duplicated reading of texts by the celebrant while the 9 4 fo. 





sacred ministers and the choir are singing them. There are times | 
now when celebrant and subdeacon and celebrant and choir seem 
only bent on outdoing each other. Or again, the gospel has been V 
“proclaimed” from the altar by the celebrant, and then the deacon )) Chu 
has to sing it with candles and incense. These duplications, how- 9 had 
ever hallowed by rubrics and custom, are quite bewildering and Msg 
make the whole thing look a bit more petrified and ritualistic |} fyin 
than it really is. hap; 
This proposal is nothing but matter for discussion: It is no ff Dor 


attempt to ‘“‘make my own home brew,” nor will I go out and FO"! 
: ; ) prin 
do it. Yet so many people have asked about the vernacular in the } jc] 


liturgy, have shown fear of the unusual, suspicion of innovation — thro 
and dislike of vulgarity, that I feel we should look at the thing ff) tical 


before we condemn it. a 
And then what? Discuss, improve, submit to competent schol- ff a 
ars, let the authorities decide. And pray. A stan 
H.A.R. e read 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors:—MsGr. MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL, be- 
sides being pastor of Holy Cross Church, St. Louis, Mo., 
writing his monthly ‘‘Meditations’’ for O.F., and giving retreats 
and conferences, has been contributing a series of articles on the 
holy Sacrifice to The Living Parish. Their early re-printing as a 
booklet has been promised by the Pio Decimo Press, and we take 
pleasure in giving it a hearty advance welcome.-—DOM ALBERT 
HAMMENSTEDE, O.S.B., former prior of Maria Laach in the 
Rhineland, will again be stationed at St. Meinrad Abbey, Indiana, 
after a busy schedule of retreats in the Far and Middle West dur- 
ing the summer months.—DomM Suso MAYER, O.S.B., is a monk 
of Beuron Abbey, now residing at the Priory, Sacred Heart, Okla. 
—The third installment of the series on the spirit of sacrifice by 
the English Dominican, FR. RICHARD KEHOE, maintains the high 
standard of the two preceding articles. In the words of a reader: 
the author shows, with equal profundity and clarity, how Chris- 
tian humanism and Christian detachment must complement each 
other in the formation of a fully Chritian outlook.—Following 
the summer fashions, H.A.R. dishes up a pleasant salad—including 
a few slices of peppers. 


+ 


When ‘“‘liturgical parishes’’ come up for discussion, Holy Cross 
Church in St. Louis usually is among the first mentioned. We 
had occasion to visit there for a few days in early summer, and 
were fortunate enough to celebrate a Sunday and feastday with 
Msgr. Hellriegel and his parochial family. It proved to be an edi- 
fying demonstration of communal worship. Father Winnen of 
happy memory would have rejoiced to see how his “It Must Be 
Done—It Can Be Done’”’ slogan is realizable not only with small 
congregations but also in larger city parishes. Two years ago O.F. 
printed a series of essays in which the Monsignor outlined prac- 
tical ways and means of securing congregational participation 
throughout the course of the Church year (and which he diploma- 
tically entitled “Merely Suggesting’). Many pastors requested 
their publication in more permanent form, but their author pre- 
ferred to apply the acid test of experience over a longer period of 
time. He assures us that he has been working on the series con- 
stantly, modifying and perfecting it, and that he will have it 
ready for the Liturgical Press by late fall. 
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Several other parishes in St. Louis and vicinity have been writ. fj 
ing chapters of American ecclesiastical history in the matter of 
congregational participation. There is Holy Family Church,7 
where the recently deceased Father Huelsmann established a firm J 
tradition; high up on the list too are Fathers Prendergast and 
Wilmes at St. Liborius Church, Father Puetter, S.J., and Father 
Dreher in their respective churches, Father Wieberg at Perryville, | 
and others. Add to that the convent at O’Fallon with its liturgical ¥ 
traditions, the choir and chorister work carried on by Dom Ermin 
Vitry—and the old saying about St. Louis being the Rome of th: 
Midwest takes on new meaning. 


* 
The diocese of Wichita, Kansas, is likewise taking important 


steps towards the goal of active participation by all. The dialog 7 


Mass is being encouraged, congregational singing at religious 
gatherings and conventions is the order of the day, and at any spe- 
cial liturgical function, such as ordinations, etc., a priest from the | 
pulpit explains the rite as it progresses. 

At the annual retreat for the clergy of the diocese, Bishop 
Winkelmann celebrates the daily Missa Recitata in which all take 
part, not only by reciting the usual prayers and responses, but 
also by means of an offertory procession. It was our privilege to | 
conduct the retreat this year; and to see the. Bishop surrounded by 
a hundred and more of his priests solemnly co-celebrating the One | 
Sacrifice was a stirring sight, and one to remember. (Is it too much | 
to hope for an early restoration of ‘‘concelebration”’ in the stricter 
sense for occasions such as annual retreats? Not only would it] 
eliminate the many inconveniences—both of a practical and spiri- J 


tual nature—now arising from hurried ‘‘shifts’’ of multiple pri-§ 


vate Masses, but it would be an annual renewal and a public 
affirmation of the bond by which the father of a diocese and his 
spiritual sons are united in the great High-Priest. After all, con- 
celebration does still enjoy the approval of the Church: at ordina- 


tion. And the annual retreat does have the purpose of renewing f 
the grace of ordination, of “‘stirring up the grace which is in you ff 


by the laying on of hands.’’) 
* 


Reflecting the shift of emphasis in the scope of the Society itself. f 
the quarterly publication of the English Society of St. Gregory ff 
has dropped its old name of Music and Liturgy and appears now ff 


simply as Liturgy. The Society sponsors an annual summer school. 
which of late years has taken on the character of a Liturgical 
Week; local groups organize liturgical week-ends, days of con- 
ferences and communal worship designed to give choir directors 
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and organists a more lively appreciation of the spiritual importance 


of their tasks. The new Archbishop of Westminster, Most Rev. 
Bernard Griffin, has consented to accept the presidency of the 
Society, succeeding the late Archbishop Hinsley. 

The current issue of the magazine carries the text of a pastoral 
letter of the Archbishop of St. Andrews and Edinburgh and 
Primate of Scotland, the Most Rev. Andrew J. McDonald, O.S.B., 
on ‘The Liturgy and the Layman.” Recalling that it is the task 
of the Church to re-fashion civilization, and that during this 
period of flux and chaos its influence must be brought to bear on 
every activity of mankind, His Grace continues: 


The rising generation, therefore, should be given all possible aid to 
fit them to be true and steadfast soldiers of the militant Church. At 
present many fail to remain loyal to their faith, and, as they reach 
the age of adolescence, or later, abandon the principles for which 
their forefathers suffered and died. Despite the excellent instruction 
given in our schools, there has been noted over the past twenty-five 
years a growing difficulty of ensuring the continuation and permanent 
practice of those religious beliefs in which they had been so well 
grounded. For this, various reasons can be adduced, but even after 
giving full consideration to them all, it has to be admitted that, with 
many, the observance of their faith has been purely external and not 
an essential part of their existence. It has not become a vital force in 
their daily life. 

Several remedies might be prescribed to eliminate this weakness, and 
every step must be taken to counteract what is largely the product 
of changed social conditions and the break-up of family life. But 
amongst the possible measures, there is one which has been strongly 
advocated by various popes, who see in it a powerful influence, 
strengthening and deepening the religious life of the faithful. What they 
have insistently urged is that the laity should take an active and intel- 
ligent part in the liturgy of the Church. 

We make no apology for stressing the importance of this matter 
now. The very first pastoral of our episcopate was an appeal for the 
development of plain song among our congregations with precisely this 
object in view.’ 

When Pius X was elected to the throne of Peter in succession to 
Leo XIII, misgivings were felt in many quarters. How could he ade- 
quately fill the place of his predecessor, a diplomatic giant? But looking 
back, we see clearly that the stupendous work undertaken by the late 
Holy Father, Pius XI, with his intrepid faith and boundless energy, 





7Archbishop McDonald, on another occasion also warmly recommended the 
Practice of the dialog Mass, either as a preparation for congregational singing 
at Mass or in addition to the sung Mass.—ED. 
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could never have been carried to a successful conclusion had it not 
been for the foundation laid by Pius X. 
The tenth Pius will doubtless go down in history as the Pope of the 


Blessed Sacrament, the promoter of daily Communion, the author of | 


the Children’s Charter, but first and foremost his primary care wa; | 


for a liturgical revival, and it was to this end that his very earliest J 
© over 


efforts were directed. 


} tion. 


way 
or nz 
retur 
grace 
force 


The growth of the movement with us has been slow, much slower 1} becat 


than in many countries on the Continent. The consequent loss to our- 
selves has been considerable. We must endeavor to make up the leeway. 
The future progress of the Church in this country depends largely 
on our energetic development of the liturgical spirit. 


In the disastrous consequences which followed our neglect of Leo | 


XIII’s remarkable encyclical, Rerum Novarum, we have a standing 
object-lesson of the dangers involved in disregarding the guidance 
of the Pope. Let us bear in mind that the pronouncements of Pius X 
in the sphere of liturgy and Church music are no less solemn and 
emphatic than were those of Leo XIII in the economic field. 

Pius XI also repeatedly insisted upon the value of the liturgy 1s 
being one of the most potent means in our day of instructing the 
faithful in the practice of their religion. 

Is there any priest, teacher or responsible educationalist who has 
not experienced the difliculty of instilling religion as an active and 
lasting influence in the mind of the child today? 


The rate of defection from the Church as the young pass into | 


adolescence must fill those responsible for the upbringing of yout! 





with deep anxiety. May it not be that this trouble is largely due to | 


our neglect of this means stressed so earnestly by the Supreme Pontiffs? 
€ 
“Parents and relatives should receive Communion together with 
their children on their first Communion Day and thus the memory 
of the holiness. reverence and piety with which the children re- 
ceived may tong be preserved’’ (Synodal Statutes for the Laity 
of the Fargo diocese) . 
+ 


“The world needs conquering for Christ—or reconquering. 
How ambitious such a project is! But you can’t put it at anything 


less. Our Lord said: ‘Have confidence in Me. I have overcome f 
» To th 
the c 
B apostc 
) outsp 


the world.’ The prospect is grim indeed, the whole world topsy- 
turvy. To look at it through international eves always merely 
appals and saps initiative. The sight of the daily destruction from 
the air, the knowledge of the unprincipled methods of pagan 
Germany and pagan Russia, if not of pagan England and America 
—these sights and sounds make the future appear beyond redemp- 
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tion. And so it is—humanly speaking. There can be only one 
way out. Not distributism or back to the land, not co-operatives 
or nationalization, not creative work or extended education, but a 
return to sanctification in Christ. The only way out is through 
grace abounding in the followers of Christ. We have the same 
force that the early Christians had, the same force He had, to 
overcome the world. They conquered—the early Christians— 
because all they had to do was to confess His name and die: 
die today, die tomorrow, die always.”’ (Editorial in the April 
Blackfriars, reviewing and embodying quotations from Fr. Fitz- 
simmons’ Y.C.W. pamphlet, Wiil Christ Reign?). 
e 


Good, Bad and Different:—‘“To the suggestion of daily Mass 
for the duration I should like to add another, that the celebrant 
should often, nay daily, throw one good spiritual thought to the 
congregation. It could be done in two minutes or less. I think 
that we priests are sinfully stingy and lazy that way’ (Rev. R. 
A. Ehrenholt, in a letter to America) . 

— ‘As the first words of the Gloria in excelsis (on Holy Satur- 
day) rang through the church (at Taormina, Sicily), not only 
did every bell inside and out clang together, but the organ blared 


} its loudest and the west doors were opened to admit the Town 
) Band, which proceeded to play one of Sousa’s well-known 


marches. The faithful in the church cheered lustily, waving hands 
and handkerchiefs, amid cries of Viva Gesu, as a little figure of 
the risen Christ holding a banner shot up, suddenly, from behind 
the high altar crucifix. The inhabitants in the plaza in which 
the church was situated, who were unable to come to the service, 


room and domestic crockery from the first floor windows. The 
Band returned to the church for the Elevation, to play another 
of Sousa’s marches. Even the most sophisticated must have felt 
by the end of Mass that the Lord had indeed risen’’ (Archdale 
King, ‘‘Holy Week in Sicily,’’ in The Church and the People.) 


COMMUNICATIONS 
IN THE ARMY 


the current discussions on the progress and methods of the liturgical 
apostolate which have been going on in OraTE Fratres between such 
outspoken and zealous pioneers as Fathers Nolan, Reinhold, and others. 
But I can’t help feeling a little amused at all the fretting and fussing 
being carried on in the review especially devoted to our beloved aposto- 
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late when I consider the fact that undoubtedly the movement is making Byith 1 
the most thorough and widespread, though unpublicized, progress in it; J nfors 
history in the armed forces of the nation. During fifteen months as 2 [Iehat t 
chaplain’s assistant I have been able to see some of the wonderful work J-purcl 


being done to encourage the Catholic men to understand, to love, and i, com 
to participate in the liturgy, by the young priest-chaplains who have Boccasi 
neither the time nor the inclination to write about their work. An 


Shas be 
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tles . 
rivii 
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When I first became a chaplain’s assistant we had the Missa Recitata fey 


once a week, on Wednesday evenings, when we got our biggest weekday WI 
crowd because a novena service followed the Mass. Gradually we in- singin 
creased the number of dialog Masses until by the time we were on desert J nt 
maneuvers every Mass was either dialog or Cantata. Wherever we happened |¥ 14. 
to be at the time, whether on a rocky mountain-side with a mere dozen 


Outstanding factors in this progress have been the Stedman Missals, in 
their various forms and editions, and the dialog Mass and the Miss 
Cantata as the chief forms of lay participation in the Mass. Literally 
millions of copies of My Sunday Missal have been distributed throughout 
the armed forces until, in reality, it has become the official prayer book 
for Catholics in Army and Navy. Through the dialog Mass, thousands of 
soldiers have been enabled to appreciate and love the holy Sacrifice a 
they never have before. 





kneeling around the jeep during a break in the convoy, or in the outdoor yh 
chapel in the base camp with hundreds kneeling on the hot sand under i me 
the blazing desert sun, or in the crowded evacuation hospital ward tent, |} ome 
I would get out the Queen’s Work community Mass booklets for those J tions. 


who didn’t have their missals handy, and explain the procedure if the Th 


6 


crowd was a new group to us. There were always a few ex-altar boys in | 


the group, and it was heart-warming to see the smiles (and sometimes Fj es 
tears) break out on their faces as they joined in the familiar responses J 

and prayers. The dialog Mass was a life-saver in the field because it kept § Ca 
the congregation occupied—which was absolutely necessary to prevent ” 
them from being distracted by the military activity going on around To tt 
them all during Mass time. slain 


A liturgical choir makes a tremendous impression in the Army and [J «y yy 
especially in the field. If the men only have time to practice they learn J 


: : : masq' 
to love the Gregorian chant. One memorable occasion was the time we J pot | 
had a Missa Cantata on maneuvers. As the solemn tones of the chant § migh 


floated across the hot, still, desert morning air, many who were not at ff the « 
Mass stopped to watch and listen. When it came time for the Consecra- jacen 
tion and the little bell tinkled, all were silent: KP’s with pots in hand eailize 
and mechanics in the motor pool across the road setting down their B gy 
wrenches, joined in offering the Sacrifice. whicl 

Another time, at a Christmas midnight Mass during a driving sleet- } “hyn 
storm in the Louisiana swamps, a non-Catholic general came forward, Meet 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


with tears in his eyes, to thank the chaplain and the choir for the most 
forgettable service he had ever attended. It is at times such as these 


Tthat the real beauty and completeness of the liturgy shows forth. Sans 


hurch, saws organ, sans rubrical altars and beautiful vestments, the Mass 


His completely satisfying, and what miracles of grace are wrought on such 


occasions. 
And finally, we must consider the great privilege of evening Mass that 


Mhas been extended to the armed forces. This privilege has enabled thou- 


sands who had never been able to do so before to be at Mass and to re- 
ceive holy Communion daily. Right now is the time for the zealous apos- 
tles of the liturgical movement to start praying and working so that this 
privilege may be continued after the war. Thousands of men returning 
to their home parishes won’t be satisfied with evening devotions, novenas, 
or holy hours. They will want the Mass, and why can’t they have it? I 
have heard scores of chaplains discuss this problem and never once have 
I heard of a single case of disrespect or scandal resulting from the privi- 
leges of the evening hour and the four hours’ fasting. 

When the armies come home many will have become accustomed to 


want to sing in the choir, march in processions, and join in the prayers of 
the Mass. Will the pastors and parishes be ready to encourage them? Or 
will a damper be put on the enthusiasm and interest developed by the 
chaplains? There is no accurate method of gauging all the progress that 
has been made, but there has been a lot of it. It is even conceivable that 
some priests may find themselves a little behind their post-war congrega- 
tions. 

This whole situation is one for serious and immediate consideration on 
the part of the liturgists. They must be ready to consolidate the gains 


2 |) made and to take advantage of every opportunity when the time comes. 
nses j 


(Cpxi.) PHmre Des Marais 
Camp Livingston, La. 


To the Editor:—The letter from an army officer (O. F., March 19), ex- 


) plains the kind of religious literature which includes a “poem” entitled: 


“I Have a Date with Mary Queen of Heaven,” and the twaddle which 
masquerades as Catholic hymnology in certain compilations. If we did 
not know of a counterbalancing movement towards liturgical sanity we 
might fear for the future of Catholic faith and practice. As things are 
the “crowded chapels”—sometimes quite small in comparison with ad- 
jacent movie-houses—are full of young men who seldom use one of the 
million missals, who apparently can’t answer, much less sing, a prayer— 
at Mass or even after Mass—and who seldom return for “devotions,” 
which they probably associate with perpetual novenas and pseudo-soprano 
“hymns”—set to ““When the Swallows Homeward Fly” and “We Shall 
Meet But We Shall Miss Him”! 
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The Church in America has at its disposition the finest “raw-material” 
in the world—grand healthy young men of the best European stock with f 
centuries of good faith and practice behind them. To present religion t |) THE ! 





such virile personalities in terms of sickly sentimentality is to cour Pap 
undignified disaster. F Th 
(Rev.) Ivor Danie1, P.P., O.C.F. § bed 

Pembroke Dock .— 
South Wales e cee | 
} liturg 
THE VERNACULAR IN THE LITURGY Engl 


To the Editor:—I was very much interested to read the article on “Th B th 
Liturgical Movement as Approved by Pius XI” in your issue of May 14. that 
The memorial presented to his late Holiness by the Abbot of Maria Laach, % '" th 
outlining the means and ends of the liturgical apostolate, has a special Engli 
interest just now, in view of recent remarks about a “vernacular liturgy” {| "4 5! 
and “the vernacular in the liturgy.” The + 
Point 10 of the memorial reads: “Since in all this there is question of the n 
the rite of the Roman Church it is but natural that, even among those clusiv 
who live in the most distant parts, their sentire cum Esslesia Romana | thing 
will be powerfully strengthened. Experiencing thus their common brother- Engli 
hood, and united in a fervent love of their common Mother and by the |) singal 
bond of a common rite and cult language, the faithful will beyond doubt |} 294 P 


—— 





be more prepared to combat effectively the pernicious nationalism that ¥ —° 
divides peoples.” Th 

In view of these observations, the common liturgical language of the @ all m 
Roman rite cannot be so unimportant or so very much of a hindrance to | space 
the spread of a real liturgical spirit as certain authors would seem to 9 of th 
imply. © ing tl 

If the promoters of the liturgical apostolate in the English-speaking }§ Wove 
world would stand fair and square behind this memorial and behind the J) meth 





present-day discipline of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, we should all |} Manu 
know where we were. As things are, we are becoming more and more J) F's F 
at sea and the movement is becoming more and more open to legitimate J} Th 
suspicion. good 

Certainly, there is a distinction between the phrases, “the vernacular [} the b 
liturgy” and “the vernacular in the liturgy”; but if the latter is to be J) gatio 
of any interest, it can only be—as Msgr. Ronald Knox remarks, Clergy }) a fut 
Review, December 1943—a ramp that gradually or rapidly leads to the [} child: 








former, just as the English “Order of Communion” (the vernacular in }} denta 
the liturgy) of 1548 led to the “Book of Common Prayer” (the vernac- [J are g 
ular liturgy) of 1549. That is not a very happy augury for our “vernac- [9 separ: 
ular in the liturgy” fellows. piler 
(Rev.) J. L. BrapLey. §& to sec 

Victoria, B. C. } 

‘ 


THE APOSTOLATE 
BOOK REVIEWS 


THE HYMNS OF THE CHURCH. A series of Songs Selected from the Treas- 
ures of the Sacred Liturgy. By Dom Ermin Vitry, O.S.B., O'Fallon, Mo. 
Paper cover, 25 cents; 20 cents ‘n quantities. 

The need for good, singable English hymns is so obvious that we will 

) take it for an opening premise without further elaboration. This collec- 

© tion presents several (23 to be exact) hymns commonly used in the 

) liturgy. In most cases the translations are good, and the set-up (with 

English and Latin verses together under the notes) is a great aid to the 
teacher and the singer unacquainted with Latin. Lest some take exception 
to the use of English in these hymns from the liturgy, let it be stated 
that there is, of Course, no suggestion that they be sung in English 
| in the liturgy proper. Yet it would seem profitable if some of these 
English versions were gradually used to replace some cf the more sonorous 
and stilted vernacular hymns still in vogue for extra-liturgical functions. 
The more one sees of good English versions of some of the old hymns, 
the more one is convinced that the “argument from loss” is not as con- 

) clusive or as silencing as it was believed to be. You know the kind of 

thing: “How can you ever get all those beautiful vowel sounds into 

English, or that lovely liquid ‘I’ and resounding ‘r’?” But when a good 

singable version comes along, the Joss no longer seems so overwhelming, 

and perhaps our poor abused vernacular has a few advantages of its own 
= —not the least of which is that pecple know what they’re singing about. 


The staff is five-line, to permit with one single cieff the inclusion of 
all melodies within its compass. The notes are square, and, with plenty of 
space between them, effectively suggest the strength and unhurried beauty 
of the melodic line. Of special interest is the author’s method of visualiz- 
ing the rhythmic movement by means of variedly designed curves inter- 
woven with the sequence of notes. Teachers may at first sight find the 
method novel, but the explanations given in the accompanying Teacher’s 
Manual readily clarify matters and point out the advantages of the auth- 
or’s presentation. 

This collection is intended particularly for children. But there is no 
good reason why some of these hymns (after all, they’re the hymns of 
the breviary) couldn’t be used for adult groups and for general congre- 
gational singing. To facilitate such extended usage, it might be well if 
/) a future or special edition would dispense with the special note for 
children on the frontispiece and strengthen a few of the symbols. Inci- 
dentally, each of the hymns is illustrated with a symbol—most of which 
are good, two or three of which are dreadful. Each kymn is given a 
separate uncrowded page. Altogether it is a fine collection and the com- 
piler deserves our unqualified gratitude. Its reasonable price should help 


to secure for the book a well-merited, large sale. 
R.B.H. 
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PLEA FOR LIBERTY. By Georges Bernanos. Translated from the French } 
Harry Lorin Binsse. Pantheon Books, Inc., New York, N.Y. 1944. 
272. Cloth, $3.00. 

Charles Peguy said that he who knows the truth and does not bello 
it is the accomplice of liars and traitors. George Bernanos is no accomplicg 
and he knows how to bellow. Because he knows how to bellow, it is onl 
right to warn that this is no book for the faint-hearted, no bedti 
reading for the little people with the world in their pockets. When man 
of the current pattern-books and blueprints for the brash new worl 
have been forgotten, Plea for Liberty will at least remain as the record 
of the anguish of a Christian soul, striving in these chaos-counted times 
striving fiercely and faithfully for the truths that are everywhere bushel 
and betrayed. 

M. Bernanos’ method really needs no defense, for in all ages there havg 
been critics within the Church who have not feared displaying a littl 
light—even if it means revealing the shoddy corners, the complacent 
half-truths. ‘And yet, in our times, it is a scandal that a man of Faith 
(and anyone who would doubt Bernanos’ great faith would be outrage 
ously presumptuous) should say such things. There are those who will 
say, usually after reading some fragment of his writing disassociated 
from its total context, that Bernanos is “anti-clerical.” Such labeling i 
really meaningless. Always there are men and women (someone has said 
they are called “lunatics” while living and “saints” when dead) who 
have the courage to see and to speak. That their voices often crush o 
most coveted prejudices and shatter through our pride is no sign that 
either their faith or their courage is to be questioned. ““Cowardice,” as 
Bernanos himself says, “is the one fatal risk, the only imprudence from 
which there is no salvation.” 

But why must we air our grievances in public? Why must these 
“family affairs” be opened up so that the enemies of the Church may 
capitalize on them? The point is that really our failures, our failures 
as Christians, are mot just family affairs: they are our contribution to 
the kingdom of darkness. We should be grateful to men like Bernanos 
who are not afraid to question our complacency or puncture our misct- 
able mediocrity. 

Any book by the author of a Diary of a Country Priest (one of the 
most memorable novels of the last three decades) is worth a careful 
reading. Plea for Liberty is a series of letters to the English, the Ameri- 
cans, the Europeans, and the Brazilians. Mostly it is an analysis of out 
sick consciences in our sick world, but any kind of brief review or dis- 
associated quotation might give the wrong impression. Suffice it to say 
that this is a book that will either outrage you or enlighten you—perhaps 
a little of both. Whatever, after reading it you will return to the perils 
and problems of our times with new intensity and with new realization 
of what is important amidst all that changes. R. B. H. 
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